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Ultimate strength design used 


in Philadelphia’s newest housing project! 


Modern application of this tested principle provides 
short cuts in planning ... brings substantial savings 
in time and materials. 


The 18-story Park Towne Place apartments are the 
largest urban renewal development in the U.S.—and 
Philadelphia’s tallest reinforced concrete structures! 

Here was an ideal opportunity for engineers to 
demonstrate the value of the ultimate strength method 
for designing concrete. 

The engineers used ultimate strength design because 
they believed this procedure to be more consistent 
with actual structural behavior and more realistic in 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 2, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


relation to encountered loads, resulting in uniform 
safety factors—neither over- nor under-designed. 

The design of the columns on this project demon- 
strated dramatically the economy of materials 
achieved by using ultimate strength design. Engineers 
everywhere are finding ultimate strength design is quick 
and easy when they use procedures, data and design 
aids now available. | 


Parke Towne Place Apartments. Architects: John Hans 
Graham & Associates, Washington, D.C.; Milton Schwartz, 
AIA, Philadelphia. Structural Engineers: Dorfman 
& Bloom, Philadelphia. General Contractors: Parkway 
Triangle Construction Co., Philadelphia. 

















‘sHettric Heating clears way for 
* two additional apartments 


—plus ‘spacious patio 





Unique flexibility of new heating 
system allows maximum (and freer) 
use of space —plus 15% more income 


The architects who planned the $400,000- 
remodeling job of the Williamsburg Apart- 
ments in Chicago enjoyed many unique 
advantages by specifying Electric Heating. 


First, they picked up valuable space by 
completely eliminating the ground-floor 
heating plant. In its place, they designed 
two additional apartment units (producing 
two additional rents)—plus a “‘picture 
book’’ patio in the back yard. 


Secondly, they removed all existing 
ducts, pipes and registers throughout the 
building—thus giving them complete 
freedom to plan their heating around their 
design (and not the other way around). 


Results: a more spacious, better planned, 
better designed apartment truly modern- 
ized by a modern heating system. In addi- 
tion: overall savings of thirty days in 
completing the entire remodeling job (no 
time wasted on ducts, piping, etc.; all 
wiring went in at the same time). 


For additional information 
Call your Commonwealth Edison 
or Public Service Company Representative 


Top quality throughout 

In addition to Electric Heating, the owners 
(Old Town Restoration, Ltd.) included 
room air conditioners in every apartment 
—plus built-in electric ranges (with copper 
hoods); genuine tile in the bathrooms; hard- 
wood paneling in the living rooms; acous- 
tical tile ceilings; interior balconies; tele- 
phone jacks in every room; cherry paneled 
walls in the hallways; electric water 
heaters; electric cables under the sidewalks 
to melt snow. 





Electric baseboard ini radiates citi, com- 
fortable heat. Thermostat in every room pro- 
vides perfect temperature control. Other types 
of Electric Heating may be embedded in ceil- 
ings and floors. 


J Commonwealth Edison 


Public Service Company 
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. IMPORTANT NEWS 
. for Architects 
“ and Specifiers 





| LEXSUCO | 
Noncombustible* Lexsuco Vapor Barrier 
*Complies with noncombustible standards as set forth in SEC. 200 National 
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Noncombustible Standard met by Lexsuco Vapor Barrier 
Underwriters’ Labels willnow and Lexsuco Adhesive R907T. Underwriters’ Label granted. 


identify the Lexsuco Vapor 

Barrier and Lexsuco Adhesive F ; 

R907T. These products are @ Underwriters’ Laboratories, for the first time, has tested and accepted 
the only ones of their kind — “ E : d th h 
in ieeuie in ell Sennens talel. a roof vapor barrier and adhesive. Extensive tests proved that the 


Lexsuco Vapor Barrier and Lexsuco Adhesive R907T meet the non- 
combustible standards established by the National Fire Protection 
Association and the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


COMPARE THESE TIME- AND Assured Fire Protection. With or without ear. Both Underwriters’ and Facto 
- a vapor barrier, the Lexsuco system utual have tested and accepted 
MONEY-SAVING ADVANTAGES: completely eliminates combustible as- Lexsuco materials. Lexsuco Roof Cor: 
phaltic materials between the roof deck structions are also recognized by Fa 
and roof insulation. When you specify tory Insurance Association and mani 
Lexsuco Adhesive R907T with the | State Rating and Inspection Burea' 
Lexsuco Vapor Barrier, or the adhesive Investigate possible insurance sav: 
only, over metal roof deck, you get on all your projects. 
assured building fire protection. Engineered Application. By removing mu 
More for Your Roofing Dollar. Lexsuco prod- rede) pone waser puree edhe yoo 
ucts give you far more value for the tion are aaa eas Pro s 
money you invest. When you put Lex- eer eo, Un a 
suco products in your base specifica- application and more dependable coi 
tions, subject to competitive bidding, struction. 
you pay little or no more for the extra Better Roof Construction. On all roof dec 
rotection and value of these noncom- —metal, poured, precast or wood 
ustible materials than you would for you get economical and dependal 
combustible materials. securement with Lexsuco Adhesivi 


R907T. Where it is necessary to pro 
Lower Insurance Premiums. With Lexsuco tect the insulated, built-up roof fro 
roof constructions you may receive moisture migration from within t 
lower insurance rates, and this is a building, you get proven protect 
permanent saving, repeated year after with the.Lexsuco Vapor Barrier. 


Contact your distributor or Lexsuco representative for infor- 
mation and the Underuriters’ Report, or write to us direct. 
Ask about THE NEW LEXSUCO PVC WATERSTOPS. 


Get a fire-retardent roof fast! Lexsuco mechan- 
ical applicator performs three operations on 
one pass—applies noncumbustible Lexsuco Ad- 
hesive R907T to underside of Lexsuco Vapor 
Barrier and puts ribbons of adhesive on top 
of the vapor barrier to secure the insulation. 


Distributed in Canada by Bishop Products Limited, Box 30, Toronto 14, Ont., and Sidney Roofing & Paper Co., Ltd., 500 Wiggins Street, Barnaby 3, B.4 
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MEETINGS 


Merry Christmas 


The December meeting of the 
Chicago Chapter, AIA, will be 
the Chapter’s annual Christmas 
Party and this year it is being 
held in cooperation with the 
Women’s Architectural League. 
The party will be at the Arts 
Club at 109 East Ontario on 
December 15th and will com- 
mence with a cocktail hour at 
about 5:30. 

Dinner and dancing to the 
music of a well-known orchestra 
will follow the cocktail hour. The 
committees of the Chapter and 
the League have developed a 
program to provide entertain- 
ment, amusement, and surprises 
for all. 

Details will be mailed soon to 
all concerned. 


Chapter Entertains 
Visiting Russians 


In early October the Chicago 
Chapter, AIA, entertained a 
group of 18 Russian architects 
and construction engineers who 
came to visit the United States 
as tourists. In addition to two 
days in Chicago the group visited 
New York, Washington D.C., in- 
cluding the Octagon, Pittsburgh, 
and two or three other major 
cities. 

While in Chicago they visited 
various architectural offices, ar- 
chitects’ homes, and plants where 
building materials are manufac- 
tured. They took time, too, to 














John R. Fugard, Sr. and Wm. Bach 
man, President of the Chicago Cha 


ter, both standing, talk through inter. ~ 
preter Alex de Bildering, standing at’ 

right, with two Russians prominent in’ 
architectural fields in their country,” 
The two, left to right, are: Grigor G.' 


Agababyan, a civil construction eng 
neer from Erivan, Armenia, and Boris 


V. Muravev, Architect of Public Works @ 


for the City of Leningrad. 


visit stores in the Loop and do = 


some shopping. 


The Russians were guests of 7 
the Chapter at lunch in the/ 
Builders Club. The occasion gave 7 
them and several chapter mem- 7 
bers an opportunity to exchange 2 
ideas and discuss the architec: 
tural advances taking place in” 


both countries. 


The Russians had much to say| 


about city and community plan- 


ning with emphasis on mass’ 


transportation. Solutions to prob- 
lems of this nature were being 


sought on this trip a Russian said, | 
but, as yet, none had been found. 
The subject of internationalism — 
in architecture was disparaged — 
by the delegation which pointed ~ 
out that the mores of various ~ 
people, climatic conditions, en-~ 


gineering concepts and availabil- 


ity of materials precluded the” 
development of a true interna-|~ 


tional style in architecture. 


Russian and Chicago architects join for lunch and ‘shop’ talk at the Builders Club.’ 


Eighteen Russian architects and more than twice as many members of the Chicago 


Chapter discussed mutual problems and engaged in questions and answers for almost 
two hours when the Russian group visited Chicago in early October. 
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1 ou’re better all-ways 
art at the ala | “costs NOTHING ee 


Monthly exhibits of the work of local SLIDING 
artists in the Chapter offices at 221 to operate! qi GLASS WALLS 


North LaSalle are arranged through 
cooperation with the Chicago Chapter 


of Artists Equity. ™ ee 
Painter and print maker Rich- > C- 
ard A. Florsheim will have a . 
To 


selection of his work on exhibit > Fz _ AN 
at the Chicago Chapter office ~~ 

during the month of December. 
He studied art at the University 
of Chicago and in Europe. In 
addition to the work he does in 


DOCKLEVLER automatic : 7 
loading dock RAMPS — © Utility © Beauty 
completely truck actuated | ® Quality © Economy 
Simple counterbalance design eliminates 42 stock ger eo is" 
complicated mechanisms requiring con- plate or l val glazing. Complete 
stant and costly repairs. The Docklevler is specs. in Sweets. 

available in recess models for prepared Pere 
pit installations and in package units for 

front-of-dock placements. 


105 W. Wacker, Chicago I, FR 2-0240 
food -l-oll -) in aon) ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF: - 
NEW YORK 122 East 42nd Street. + — OXford 7.2850 * Complete Package Shower Stalls 


> @ Tub 4 -. @ Precast s. 
CHICAGO 4754 W. Washington Blvd. + EStebrook 9-1712 : ; All ben n S$lid' ie ‘ssedicee Choos 








“Towers,” a lith 


ograph in color by 
Richard Florsheim. 


his home and studio at 5 East 
Ontario, Mr. Florsheim teaches 
at The Contemporary Art Work- 
shop and also lectures for the 
Adult Education Council of Chi- 
cago. He has also taught at the 
Layton Art School in Milwaukee 
and at the King-Smith School in 
Washington D.C. 

His work has been exhibited 


group and one-man exhibitions | INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 


since 1935. His work is currently 
‘on tis enter wets | & RESIDENTIAL LIGHTIN 


abroad. In Chicago his work can 
be seen in the Art Institute and 


; ; Take full advantage of this widely used 
at the Oehlschlaeger Galleries. Englewood service—no obligation. Next 


Mr. Florsheim’s work has re- job, consult: 
ceived considerable acclaim in 


the public press over the years | * meglewood ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


both here and abroad and he has Largest Stocking Distributors of Leading Electrical Lines in the Mid-West. 


written several articles for art 
publications and for general CHICAGO ROCKFORD SOUTH BEND GARY 

di g 5801 S. Halsted St. 124 N. First St. 325 N. Lafayette Blvd. 4172 Broadway 
media. HUdson 8-6161 Dial 3-5441 Central 8233 Dial 4-9441 


IOUS © 
, en | 
labil- | 
1 the’ 
erna: | experienced lighting engineers can 
assist you by supplying proved, efficient 
answers to even your most difficult 
electrical specification problems on 
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Can We Take It? 


M@ INLAND ARCHITECT goes to all 
architects, students, Producers 
Council and building trades offi- 
cials, and a pot-pourri of other 
important characters. We wel- 
come news of all our readers and 
particularly from offices and men 
beyond the Chicago area. We 
know you are alive and active— 
we've had a few stories of your 
busy lives. 

Ed Verkler from the Peoria 
area volunteers to write a col- 
umn on their doings—how about 
other areas coming across with 
signs of life? You'll like your 
INLAND ARCHITECT better if you 
get yourselves into the act! Inci- 
dentally we believe we have 
about the most concentrated 
readership of any professional 
magazine today, so your story 
will be read by well over 5,000 
avid readers. . 

We've had an idea in the back 
of our minds which we are anx- 
ious to try on our readers. It’s an 
exciting one and maybe also an 
explosive one. We need architec- 
tural criticism—not just for our 
own benefit, but mostly for the 
education of the public, which 
gets architecture like an injec- 
tion from a needle. We architects 
know what’s happening but the 
general public isn’t in on our 
thinking. 

All the fine arts except archi- 
tecture have critics—music has 
Claudia Cassidy among others, 
painting is covered by each ma- 
jor daily, literature has many, 
sculpture and other creative 
efforts—architecture seems to be 





the orphan. It seems impossible 
that no one is interested; it must 
be that no one either knows how 
or dares to analyze a new build- 
ing. Goodness knows our efforts 
are available and in plain sight 
all the time. We couldn't hide 
them if we wanted to, even with 
vines or trees. 

A critic has certain duties and 
also certain privileges when he 
comments on another person’s 
creations. He has a responsibility 
to have had personal contact 
with the piece of work. He 
should learn of its basic design 
premises, its economics and 
other decisive factors of its crea- 
tion. 


Good and Bad Impressions 


He has the privilege of ex- 
pressing a personal reaction to 
the creation, which expression 
will invariably include good and 
bad impressions. Because this 
judgement must be based on con- 
siderable sympathy with the 
architectural profession, it seems 
Architects are most qualified to 
talk in their own field. 

We as architects have nothing 
to lose in analyzing our own 
work—and much to gain. Per- 
sonal reactions of equal minded 
fellow professionals will many 
times disclose reactions not evi- 
dent to the creator. This is 
healthy, we are sure. 

For such a critique we refer 
to the Ohio professional maga- 
zine “Architecture & Engineer- 
ing” for September ’59. Phil Hart 








by F 


casts a critical eye on the new ~ 
Cleveland Press plant and it 
yields some thorough thinking e 
about relationships between a 
large newspaper and the com- 
munity and how this turned out | 
in its architecture. 

Our criticism will neither be | 
all against, as Mr. Hart’s seems - 
to be, or all in favor, as our 
national magazines prefer to do. | 


It is hard to imagine a perfect E 
building or a totally bad build, 


ing coming from an architect's fl ta 
office. We hope to present both — 


whe 

sides—from a personal criticism onaas 
point of view. m ¢ 

na a oul 

The “can we take it” title is in| phe 

recognition of the natural reac- ae 


tions some of us will have that |_ 
any slight unfavorable criticism) 4 
is a serious reflection on the Ml He 
architect’s ability. This is not the © ‘ 
intention—we all know many T 
factors come in to control out: 










wh 
side the architect’s creative and wm 
personal touch. This is particu AM 
larly true, for instance, when an 


Owner proudly discloses, his “de 
sign ability” to the Architect, o 
when the Owner has no money. 
And sometimes the Architec 
wants to build a monument to” 







' this 

himself. 4 a 
And about possible damage to|) 
the Architect’s reputation — this” fe re 
could only be true if the Archi). 
tect thinks he has produced bate 
perfect building. All the good will 
Architects we’ve met readily ad bea 
mit they're never completely sat- a a 
isfied with their work. B suc 
We certainly are big enoug aie 
to take it, arent we? O wl 
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by HANS A. FRIEDMAN, AIA 








@ The Near North Side of Chi- 
cago is an area of great con- 
trasts. It lives high and it suffers 
desperately. It is vigorous and it 
is disease ridden. It has Michi- 
gan Avenue shops and Wells 
Street pool halls. It has the 
sophistication of Rush Street and 
the degradation of North Clark. 
It has the luxury duplex of Lake 
Shore Drive and the cold water 
flat of West Erie. It is fertile soil 
for the diagnostician of urban 
problems. 

Redevelopment plans have 
come and gone, yet until recently 
the area has remained un- 
changed, presenting to.the aston- 
ished examiner both the health 
and the infirmity of our urban 
environment. 

Some buildings, institutions 
and organizations continued to 
exist, in splendid isolation, sur- 
rounded by blight. These were 
the years following the war, 
when many assumed that the 
cure to urban ills could only be 
found in clean suburban atmos- 
pheres. To remain behind took 
courage, determination and faith 
in the future of the area. The 
American Medical Association 
and some of its neighbors re- 
mained. 

These are the neighbors to 
whom Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, 
executive vice president of the 
AMA, referred in his remarks at 
the recent dedication ceremon- 
ies of the newly remodeled AMA 
building at Dearborn and Grand. 
“During the more than 50 years 
that our association has occupied 
this location we have enjoyed a 
firm bond of friendship with our 
neighbors. It is the hope of the 
AMA’s 176,000 members that 
such a reiteration of faith in the 
future of Chicago’s north side 
will offer sufficient encourage- 
ment to other owners to join in 
similar modernization projects. 
Such action would bring about 
a new look to the area which 
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would go far towards helping 
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Is there a Doctor in the House? 


Chicago keep its place as one of 
the progressive cities of the 
world.” 

The AMA has occupied its 
present site on the northeast 
corner of Dearborn and Grand, 
since 1902, when it erected its 
first building at a cost of $35,000. 
Its present building was com- 
pleted in 1937 and the most re- 
cent expansion was the six floor 
addition during 1947. 

Nearly complete now is the 
$2,000,000 remodeling program 
of the building. This program 
was begun in July 1958 and will 
be completed in December 1959. 
At that time there will be avail- 
able nearly 229,000 square feet 
of floor space for the staff of 700, 
serving the needs of the associa- 
tion’s far-flung membership. 


Striking Entrance 


The most striking feature of 
the remodeling program is the 
crisp new entrance and main 
lobby on Dearborn Street, de- 


New entrance gives AMA visitors 
an impressive welcome. 





signed in granite, stainless steel 
and glass on the exterior and 
marble, walnut paneling and ter- 
razzo inside the building. But 
the remodeling, as designed by 
Harper Richards and Associates, 
Architects, did not stop at the 
reception desk. The installation 
of new automatic elevators, 
acoustical ceilings, new lighting 
and flooring and 720 tons of air 
conditioning is resulting in 
greater comfort and efficiency 
and is creating a most handsome 
environment for the AMA’s staff 
and members. 

It is indeed fortunate for Chi- 
cago that the AMA’s diagnosis 
of the ills of the Near North Side 
was a hopeful one and that its 
members were among the first to 
realize the benefits of a $2,000,- 
000 transfusion, to help the Near 
North Side fight off the disease 
of blight, to rehabilitate the area 
and to make it again a vigorous 
and contributing part of Chi- 
cago. O 





THIS 
Is The 


FHA 


by TOM CLARIDGE, AIA 


™@ New architects and, fortu- 
nately, new clients, too, are 
constantly appearing on the hori- 
zon of the building world. How 
many of us have had the oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with 
FHA-—the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration—to know its advan- 
tages to the home buyer, the 
builder, the renter, the lender 
and the architect? 


FHA was established in 1934 
by Congress to help private en- 
terprise provide good housing 
for American families. It costs 
the taxpayers nothing because its 
fees and insurance premiums 
pay all its expenses and estab- 
lishes insurance reserves to pay 
losses and make returns to home 
owners when loans are repaid. 


FHA does no lending or build- 


10 














ing. All mortgage and property 
improvement loans that FHA in- 
sures are made by banks, savings 
and loan associations, mortgage 
lending firms and other approved 
lending agencies. By insuring 
mortgages it protects these lend- 
ers against loss. With this pro- 
tection the lender can accept a 
smaller down payment from the 
buyer and can allew him a 
longer time to repay the loan. 
The home buyer is protected by 
inspections of the property to see 
that it complies with FHA mini- 
mum standards of design, con- 
struction and location. The 
agency makes an appraisal of the 
property’s long-term value to the 
buyer. It reviews the buyer's 
credit, income and general cir- 
cumstances in relation to the 
property and the mortgage terms 
to make sure that he is not tak- 
ing on an unsuitable or excessive 
obligation. 


In the year 1959, after 25 years 
of operation, FHA has written 
mortgage insurance for more 
than 53 billion dollars. This 
mortgage insurance has helped 
provide homes for more than 5 
million American families and 
housing for more than 800,000 
other families in rental and co- 
operative projects. 


In the 25 years of FHA 
activity home ownership in 
America has expanded from less 
than 40 per cent of American 
families owning their homes in 
1934 to more than 60 per cent in 
1959. FHA has had a big part 
in helping architects, builders, 
realtors and mortgage firms to 
give American families the great- 
est 25 years of progress we have 
ever had in housing. 


Rather than delve into the 
variations of insurable mort- 
gages with their monetary limi- 
tations, ratios, etc. we heartily 
recommend your attention to a 
yellow booklet about 4” x 81%”, 
16 pages long, called “This is the 

















FHA,” obtainable from FHA © 
offices, or Mr. Norman P. Mason, |~ 
FHA Commissioner, Washington s 
25, D.C. For a Federal docu- 
ment, this is an unusually lucid — 
and succinct review of FHA | 
regulations (would that others a 
were as clear )! 

On September 9, 1959, eight |~ 
months after Senator Sparkman |~ 











with 
introduced the year’s Housing |  gogt 
Omnibus Bill, the Senate passed gg 
a final Bill (S. 2654) after two (les: 
previous Presidential vetos. The apar 
moderately toned down measure |g ro, 
was passed by the House on Sep- | fo, 
tember 10 and on September 23 $8.4 
was signed into law by the smal 
President. It 
Significant Changes = 
Of interest to architects, lend- ts 
ing institutions, lawyers and pore 
building and construction com- acq 
panies are the following signifi- — ent 
cant changes from the previous |— 


unit 
™ are 
Section 203; single family use 
home and (1-4 units), allows the pers 
new loan-to-value ratios for gag 
mortgages insured to provide in t 
for 97 per cent of the first $18- — pub 
500 of value, 90 per cent of the ties, 
value between $13,500 and $18,- or | 
000 and 70 per cent of value over 
$18,000. 

This section also allows the 
new loan-to-value ratios for a 
non-occupant mortgagor (real 
estate dealer or builder ), provid- 
ed 15 per cent of the amount is 
escrowed so as to be applicable | 
to a corresponding reduction of 
the mortgage if the property 
has not been sold within 18 
months. This is the trade-in pro- 
vision. 


law: 










In addition to the home mort- |) inst 
gages insured under section 203 7 the 
(b) of the act, insurance is au- 7 vale 


thorized for three special types: whe 
203 (h) disaster housing (un- 7 not 
changed ), 203 (i) single family 7 req 
homes in outlying areas andj _ late 
smaller communities, and section | sur 
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228, specified housing sold by 


the Government. 





e Section 207 raises maximum 
id | mortgage amount for rental 
7. housing projects from $12.5 mil- 
> lion to $20 million. It also in- 
"creases maximum mortgage lim- 
its for garden type apartments 
from $2,250 to $2,500 per room, 
with a $1,250 allowance for high 
cost areas, and from $8,100 to 
$9,000 per unit for small units 
(less than 4 rooms), for elevator 
apartments from $2,700 to $3,000 
a room, with a $1,250 allowance 
for high cost areas, and from 
$8,400 to $9,400 per unit for 


srnall units. 


It also adds a new FHA sec- 
- tion 231 which provides a new 
- program for both non-profit and 
_ approved-profit expectant cor- 
porations constructing new or 
acquiring and rehabilitating 
rental property of eight or more 
units not less than 50% of which 
are specially designed for the 
use and occupancy of elderly 
persons up to a maximum mort- 
gage amount of $12.5 million, or 
in the case of public or quasi- 
public agencies, instrumentali- 
ties, or non-profit development 
or housing corporations restrict- 
ed by Federal or State Laws, not 
to exceed $50 million, and a 
maximum mortgage of $9,000 
per unit garden type structures, 
and $9,400 for elevator struc- 
tures, these limits, subject to an 
increase of $1,250 in high cost 
areas, bear interest at 5% of prin- 
cipal obligation outstanding or 
not to exceed 544% to meet the 
mortgage market. 


The Sparkman Bill adds a new 
FHA section 232 which permits 








nort- | insuring on nursing homes for 
| 203 § the care and treatment of con- 
; au- valescents and _ other persons 
pes: who are not acutely ill and do 
(un- | not need hospital care but who 
mily | require skilled nursing and re- 


lated medical services. FHA in- 
sures mortgages on nursing 
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homes newly designed or ac- 
quired, and rehabilitated prop- 
erty subject to the conditions up 
to a maximum of $12.5 million 
and not to exceed 75% of the 
estimated value of the property 
at an interest rate not to exceed 
5% of principal obligation out- 
standing or not to exceed 6% to 
meet the mortgage market, (also 
mortgage premium) for a ma- 
turity to be determined by the 
Commission. 

The Bill further authorizes 
HHFA to make direct loans for 
housing and related facilities for 
elderly persons where unavaila- 
bility of private funds on same 
terms can be demonstrated. In 
such case the maximum loan 
would be 98 per cent of develop- 
ment cost and interest rate set at 
234 per cent or at % per cent 
more than average rate on all 
outstanding interest bearing 
treasury obligations at time the 
loan is made, whichever is high- 
er. (At the present this would 
bring the rate to 34% per cent.) 


Certified Agency Program 

For Communities not near an 
insuring office, the Certified 
Agency program was started in 
1958. By its Certified Agency 
program approved lenders were 
empowered to process, make 
credit evaluations, appraise and 
inspect properties in towns with 
less than 15,000 population and 
then send mortgages so made to 
the jurisdictional office of FHA 
for insurance. 

In 1959 the Certified Agency 
Program was made effective for 
the entire country and now ap- 
proved mortgagees with quali- 
fied personnel are acting as FHA 
agents at the local level in small 
towns in areas heretofore not 
considered feasible for servicing 


“by the 75 FHA field offices 


throughout the country. 

To give a rough idea of the 
average home unit mortgage, 
the FHA gives the following 





general facts. In the area served 
by the Chicago insuring office 
comprising 19 counties in north- 
ern Illinois, roughly the area 
north of a line drawn from and 
including Kankakee to Rock Is- 
land, there were 4,907 home 
mortgages insured last year for 
a total of $68,324,000. The aver- 
age newly built, owner-occupied 
home in this area financed with 
FHA insured mortgage was ap- 
praised by the FHA at $18,277. 
It had an area of 1,119 square 
feet, exclusive of garage and 
finished attic spaces and con- 
tained 5.2 rooms, including 3 
bedrooms. About 27.4 per cent 
of the homes had garage facili- 
ties of some kind. 


The average owner, whose 
monthly income was $708.85 ob- 
tained a mortgage loan of $15,- 
040.00 repayable in monthly in- 
stallments over a term averaging 
26.8 years. The monthly mort- 
gage payment to principal, inter- 
est, taxes and insurance aver- 
aged $117.80. This amount, plus 
estimated maintenance costs and 
regular operating expenses such 
as water, gas, electricity, and 
fuel, brought the owner’s total 
prospective housing expense to 
$134.14 or 21.4 per cent of his 
monthly income. 


We trust this brief review of 
FHA not only has refreshed 
some of the old-timers on the 
latest FHA doings but maybe has 
removed some of the misty fog 
that floats around complex gov- 
ernment activities. A large or- 
ganization most always drifts 
toward complexity, but the pur- 
pose of FHA and its basic prin- 
ciples are relatively simple and 
well-meaning. It would also 
seem it costs us taxpayers noth- 
ing, which is an excellent reason 
for knowing about and using its 
protection whenever necessary. 
Don’t forget to get the yellow 
booklet—it reads well and is 
loaded with facts. O 
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REBUILDING DOWNTOWN 


by JOE VOSKA, JR., AIA 


@ We have heard the hue and 
cry time after time in the past 
decade to save our central busi- 
ness district from the onslaught 
of suburbia. But if we're to cap- 
ture the thrill downtown once 
had, then we had better aban- 
don the conservatism connected 
with saving the downtown core 
and rather than to match or 
equal the amenities offered in the 
suburban districts, offer the pub- 
lic more than that furnished in 
outlying districts. Change the 
business hours to suit public con- 
venience. Retailing, banking, 
professional services should take 
another look at evening hours. 
Perhaps a look at baseball and 
football and the shot in the arm 
they received by night games 
might give the proprietors a clue. 
Shopping downtown was once 
an eagerly planned event with 
the various demonstrations, spe- 
cial events, fashion shows, art 
exhibits, household fairs and the 
bazaars which have gradually 
decreased to a point where they 
are almost non-existent. The fun 
and thrill connected with down- 
town has all but vanished and 


Experiment in Toledo... 
a 





so have the customers. Retailing 
has become an exhibit hall for 
merchandise with disinterested 
impersonal trading being the 
order of the decade. The essence 
of a successful central business 
district still lies in the creation of 
an environment where person to 
person contacts can be enjoyed 
in a pleasant, convenient, excit- 
ing and yet relaxed atmosphere. 

Downtown will always remain 
the focal point of community 
life. The majority of attorneys, 
physicians, architects, real estate 
brokers and the like have their 
offices downtown. Yet they are 
only a few of the many people 
that use and work downtown— 
the most accessible part of the 
metropolitan region. Perhaps 
weve also forgotten that the 
central business area is the tax 
base of the metropolitan city tax 
structure. If downtown suffers, 
the city will also suffer, for no 
property within the city pays a 
higher tax rate for the small 
property it occupies than down- 
town. If the central business dis- 
trict is allowed to deteriorate, 
the rest of the city must bear the 
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share of taxes which formerly | 


and properly were borne by the 
business core. 

One-way ordinances, street 
widening, off-street parking and 


the like can no longer save 
todays traffic problems down. 
town. In our central business dis- | 
trict there are at least half av 
dozen different contradictory 7 
types of traffic, cars looking for)” 
a place to park; sightseers mov- 7 
ing and stopping; buses moving 7 
and stopping; cars that want to |” 
by-pass the city but can’t; the 7 
pedestrian who wants to leisurely © 
stroll along; the delivery trucks 7 
and other modes of transporta- 
tion, each with a different task © 


moving at a different speed. 


The problem then is to set into | 
motion the architecture of move- © 
ment —the design of streets)” 
downtown to separate flesh from” 
machines and machines from) 
each other. Abandon the waffle. f 
like arrangement of streets and] 


provide periphery thoroughfare 
with ample garages, the estab 
lishment of terminal facilitie 
around the core with the centra 
business rathiating out as finger 
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Vehicular traffic must come and 
go around the city, not through 
it. Leave the core for the pedes- 
trians and provide slow moving, 
small, free shuttle buses. 

With the vehicles out of the 
core the existing streets could be 
turned into green belts. The 
green mall running down the 
central business district would 
act as the unifier of scale, the 
unifier of time, the unifier of 
movement. Here the textured 
pavement, the open squares, the 
covered canopies, the arcades, 
the open sidewalk restaurants 
and lounges and the bubbling 
fountains would provide an en- 
vironment and the assorted 
selection goods that suburbia 
could never duplicate. 

Thus far, no city has accomp- 
lished this program, several have 
tried out on the West Coast and 
in the East and numerous are 
on the board, but now the Mid- 
west has two cities embarking on 
such a program. Toledo, Ohio, 
started an experiment for 45 
days by closing off 4 city blocks 
in central downtown to traffic 
and making témporary-mats-uet— 


. . . permanency in Kalamazoo. 
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of the streets. The experiment 
has been so successful that the 
malls will continue till after the 
holiday season. 

More important, however, is 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Kalama- 
zoo has just completed a perma- 
nent closing of its main street 
downtown to vehicular traffic. In 
its place they have provided a 
green mall that has everybody in 
the city excited. The green belt 
boasts of a playground for chil- 
dren; ample walks; open courts; 
flowers, trees and bushes abound- 
ing in natural settings, pools of 
water; plenty of benches for 
weary customers—a park like at- 
mosphere. The property owners, 
fortunate to be included in this 
redevelopment, have taken it 
upon themselves to put on a new 
facade in keeping with the new 
environment. 

It’s as if a Renaissance has hit 
the city, overflowing with en- 
thusiasm and a spirit to get into 
the act of rebuilding downtown. 
Victor Gruen has provided the 
master plan for a general re- 
building of Kalamazoo by 1980. 

Taledo was remarkable in its 





transformation; quite significant, 
in fact, is that it took only 60 
hours. Even though the construc- 
tion was of a temporary nature, 
the impressions received were 
totally contrary. The citizenry 
were proud of their city and the 
reaction. very favorable. 

Architectural Forum’s editors 
seemed to have hit the future of 
rebuilding downtown on the 
head. “The next two decades will 
see the mighty centrifugal force 
of urban growth reach its crest 
leaving a more or less total fabric 
of urbanization stretched over 
the land. At the vortex of this 
force our central cities will be 
rebuilt; if only because there is 
a tendency to fill a vacuum.” The 
problem of this new order of 
architecture is not only coming, 
it’s here already. The question is 
who will take charge of it, pro- 
vide the tools necessary for re- 
building and shift the focus of 
public and governmental think- 
ing. Architecture today deals 
with man’s total environment 
and we had better set this cry 
into effective implementation, 
right now. O 





Inland Art 


Two very fine collections of 
contemporary art were on ex- 
hibit during the months of Sep- 
tember and October. The Joseph 
H. Hirshhorn collection of 
“Sculpture in our Time” was on 
view at the Milwaukee Art Cen- 
ter, which is quartered in the 
Memorial Building designed by 
Saarinen. Unfortunately, the in- 
stallation of the show was as 
poor as the building is good. The 
pieces were either pressed 
against the walls making it im- 
possible to see them from all 
angles, as is required of works 
in the round, or displayed on 
stands or in cases of the worst 
modernistic borax imaginable. 
This seems to be a current fail- 
ing in most galleries since every- 
one is bent upon outdoing every- 
one else in visual design. The 
slick and clever cliché over- 
whelms our senses and obscures 
our appreciation of structure and 
form. 

It was with effort that we 
finally were able to appreciate 
what was perhaps the finest col- 
lection of 19th and 20th Century 
sculpture exhibited within an 
area of some 1,000 square feet, 
for here were to be seen several 
Daumier bronzes no more than 
6” high, side by side with Henry 
Moore's 5’ 6” “King & Queen.” 
The 19th Century was further 
represented by Degas, Renoir 
and Rodin. The former two, al- 
though better known as painters, 
are, without question, sculptors 
of outstanding merit. In the 20th 
Century, a painter whose sculp- 
ture similarly has emerged as 
fine, if not better than his paint- 
ing, is Matisse. Several of his 
smaller bronzes were on view, 
again displayed under poor light 
and accessible from one side 
only, but impressive nevertheless. 

Still in the realm of painters 
whose sculpture was exhibited, 
Picasso’s somber 1905 “Head of 
a Jester” stood in marked con- 
trast with his jocular 1951 “Head 
of a Woman” made of two small 


























clay pots, and in much the same 
whimsy as Braque’s “Petit 
Cheval,” which was hidden un- 
der glass amongst the Daumiers. 
Modigliani’s elongated carving 
of a head finally encompasses 
the painter-sculptors shown. 

In the reverse, four sculptors 
who are superb painters and 
graphic artists were represented: 
Kathe Kollwitz’s self-portrait, as 
gloomy as her lithographs; two 
delightful Glacometti portraits 
of his brother; Maillol’s splen- 
didly classical nudes; and Henry 
Moore’s massive figures. 

Some 108 pieces were on dis- 
play, representative of Italy, 
France, Germany, Russia, Spain, 
Britain and the U.S., by such 
worthies as Despiau, Epstein, 
Gabo, Gonzales, Hare, Lachaise, 
Lehmbruck, Lipchitz, Menzu, 
Marini, Zadkine and Zorach. The 
exhibit is a traveling one and is 
scheduled for the Walker Art 
Center in Minneapolis, the Wil- 
liam Rockhill Gallery of Art in 
Kansas City, and points west. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Randall 
Shapiro's collection, which was 
the 30th anniversary exhibition 
of the Evanston Art Center, is a 
selection from the Shapiro col- 
lection of contemporary paint- 
ing. Although smaller in size by 
far than the Milwaukee show, it 
boasts all big names. The work, 
however, is not the best of the 
artists represented, most of 
which are now considered mas- 
ters of the 20th Century. To see 
these paintings is to experience 
the avant-garde of the turn of 
the century. 

The best painting is one by 
Joan Miro, called the “Spanish 
Flag” and, fortunately, not re- 
produced commercially as so 
much of Miro has been. The 
worst was Frank Kupa’s “Rem- 
iniscence of a Cathedral,” fortu- 
nately not reproduced commer- 
cially. In between we had an 
unsanguine Francis Bacon papal 

study; a not as wildly colorful 
as usual Chagall; two technically 
























































proficient Max Ernst canvases; 
an excellent portrait of his wife: 
by Glacometti, the sculptor; a) 
lesser Klee and a fine Valladon 
pastel. Others represented were 
Morris Graves, Kandinsky, Pas- 
cin, Dubuffet, De Staél, Matta’ 
and Tanguy. 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
has inaugurated a small gallery, | 
devoted to photography as an art 
form. The show, which ran’ 
through November 8th, intro- 
duced this art with masterpieces 
from the lenses of anonymous: 
masters working with the camera: 
in the mid 19th Century, and 
such craftsmen of the 20th as 
Abbott, Adams, Callahan, Cart- 
ier, Bresson, Genthe, Newman, 
Siegel, Steichen and Stieglitz. 
This vein of interspersing photos 
of the past with the works of 
living photographers will be con- 
tinued in subsequent exhibits. 
In Chicago, this summer, 
Allen Frumkin moved his gallery 
to 545 North Michigan Avenue, 
leaving his Superior Street quar-) 
ters, where for many years he 
had been developing the nucleus 
of the Midwest’s most vigorous’ 
and controversial work, as well 
as exhibiting artists of interna- 
tional note. The ex-Frumkin 
Gallery then became the Su- 
perior Street Gallery (152 East) 
and no effort should be spared 
to maintain the pre-established 
standards of its predecessors. 
The month of October boasted 
a one-man show of paintings and 
drawings by Roland Ginzel, who 
teaches young architects at the 
University of Illinois Navy Pier 
Division. Ginzel was born if 
Lincoln, Illinois, and studied at 
the University of Iowa and thé 
Slade School in London, Eng 
land. Like the work of many of 
his generation he is undergoing 
transition and although hi 
drawings are stable enough on 
senses the element of search i 
his paintings. 
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Comment 


a column about AIA Chicago Chapter 
matters and members by R. Rea 
Esgar, AIA. 


The profession of Architecture 
as we know it is a comparative 
newcomer on the construction 
scene. The package dealer is still 
using the method of the ancients 
and progress has not, as yet, 
caught up with him and his 
client, but consider, for a mom- 
ent, the problem that faced the 
early architectural professionals 
around the year 1857 in New 
York. 

Who were to be called Archi- 
tects? There were no registra- 
tion laws, no classified telephone 
directory, in fact, no telephones 
as yet. An architect was a man 
who drew plans and made de- 
signs from which buildings were 
built, and a man who did this 
was an architect. good or bad, 
skillful or not. He may have 
been trained as an engineer or 
not trained at all, or he may have 
moved to this country from 
Europe with a background of 
construction or cabinet making. 
In any event he was not an 
architect by any standards ex- 
cept that he did draw plans and 
make designs for a fee; he was 
a professional. 


Oo 


A group of these men did 
meet and form a professional or- 
ganization which is now our 
AIA, but the road was long and 
hard. Obviously with no stand- 
ards of judgment except activity 
and accomplishment, the sala- 
ried worker in the architect’s 
office was not an architect and 
was not eligible for membership 
at first. There were two main 
classes of membership, the pro- 
fessionals and the _ associates, 
who in reality were probationers. 
Later on these classifications 
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were called Fellows and Associ- 
ate Members with the Fellows 
running the show. 

Then in 1889 came the big 
blow. The entire Western Asso- 
ciation of Architects was con- 
solidated into the Institute with 
each member having the title of 
“Fellow.” The Institute then ele- 
vated all of its associates to Fel- 
lows and all members became 
the same rank. It was not until 
1898 that new members were 
again admitted as Associates and 
the term “Fellow” began to re- 
gain its original significance as 
an indication of professional 
merit. Now-a-days the elevated 
fellow comprises about 4 or 5% 
of the total national corporate 
membership. Associate and stu- 
dent membership is reserved for 
the individual chapters. 


i) 


Any one of us is eligible for a 
Fellowship provided he has con- 
tributed notably to the advance- 
ment of the profession by 
achievement in design, the sci- 
ence of construction, literature, 
education service, by service to 
the Institute or any of its compo- 
nent organizations, or by public 
service. In other words he must 
be outstanding. If enough of us 
feel this strongly about one of 
our members we ourselves can 
nominate him by proper papers 
submitted by (1) any ten or 
more corporate members, (2) by 
five Fellows who are members of 
a state organization, (3) by five 
Fellows who are members of the 
chapter to whom the nominee 
belongs, (4) by the governing 
board of any state organization 
and (5) by the executive com- 
mittee of any Chapter. Thus we 
get our favored member nomi- 
nated, but to get him elected is 
a different story. 

All nominations must be sup- 
ported by the fullest information 
concerning the nominee’s history, 
achievements and standing. It is 
mandatory that the biographical 
sketch be accompanied by a 
properly-presented, well selected 
exhibit of photographs of the 
nominee’s executed work and 
other data dealing directly with 
his achievements. In addition, all 





signers of the nomination should 
submit letters in support of the 
nominee. These letters must be 
factual and detailed, defining ip 
particular the special achieve 
ment the nominee has made jp 
the fields of professional activity 
for which he is nominated. 
addition, it is most desirable tp 
receive factual letters from ind: 
viduals who know the candidate 
Letters of a general characte 
are of little aid to the candidate} 
cause. The preparation of th 
nomination form, the editing @ 
the material, the solicitation o 
the letters and their expedition 
to the Institute is the duty of the 
nominators and should not dew 
volve upon the nominee. 

This nomination and the e- 
hibit are then sent to the 
Octagon for consideration by the 
Jury of Fellows, comprised of six 
distinguished members of the 
Institute, who are required ti 
keep the achievement of each 
nominee under consideration for 
at least four months, before they 
vote on his advancement. The 
Jury is not permitted to deny 
advancement finally unless the 
denial has been voted at three 
separate regular meetings. Thu 
our man remains nominated for 
three year’s consideration befor 
being automatically denied. 


o 


It is at this meeting of the Jun 
of Fellows that our candidate’ 
work and accomplishments up 
dergo the sternest tests. All ex” 
hibits are seen by the Jury it 
relation to each other so thal 
California and Florida architect 
are compared with those of New 
England, Illinois and other 
northern states. There are man\j> 
who feel that this is not a fai 
way to judge accomplishmen 
but this only serves to under 
score the need for very great ; 
dom on the part of the individu 
Jury member. He must recog 
nize good architecture withov! 
being swayed by the quality 6 
a photograph itself, or by th 
solar screen flare not usuall 
present in the photographs from 
the north. 

So it is that the letters fro# 
the man’s sponsors and friend 
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are a vital element in his elec- 
tion. Their importance cannot be 
over stressed. Under these cir- 
cumstances the conservative let- 
ter of faint praise becomes, often 
unknowingly, an invitation for 
the denial of the Fellowship. 


O 


Our Chicago Chapter Fellow- 
ship Committee this year has the 
job of reviewing and reinforcing 
the nominations already in 
Washington, and to nominate 
additional men for 1960 consid- 
eration. The chairman is Ray 
Stuermer with corporate mem- 
bers Ed Tourtelot, Jr., Jim Wares 
and John Weese to carry on the 
work, and Fellows Paul Ger- 
hardt, Bert Weber and Norm 
Schlossman available for advice 





and suggestions. Should you 
have any comments or wish to 
suggest nominations for Fellow- 
ship these are the members to 
contact. 


a) 


The problem facing the chap- 
ters in great cities is caused by 
the size and spread of the build- 
ing activity itself and the size of 
the chapter. With some 700 
members it is possible to know 
many, but to have an intimate 
knowledge of any one man’s 
work is extremely difficult. In 
other words before we can write 
letters in specific support of a 
man’s nomination for Fellowship 
we must be briefed with a re- 
view of his work. Of course this 
job is done by the local Fellow- 





Chicago Chapter Annual Report 
Shows Healthy Year-End Balance 





For the fiscal year ending last 
June 30th the operations of the 
Chicago Chapter AIA resulted 
in a profit and in a definitely 
healthy financial condition. The 
Board of Directors has asked 


that the following summary of 
the June 30th Balance Sheet be 
published to give the Chapter 
members a clear picture of the 
Chapter’s finances. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 
CHICAGO CHAPTER 
BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, 1959 


ASSETS 


CASH ON DEPOSIT: 
City National Bank — Checking Account 


$ 8,882.51 


Exchange National Bank — Savings Account 6,212.25 
Oak Park Federal Savings — Savings Account 3,042.19 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE: 
Dues, Publications, etc. 


INVENTORY OF DOCUMENTS (Estimated) 


OFFICE FURNITURE, FIXTURES AND EQUIPMENT 


TOTAL 


$18,136.95 


2,279.65 
600.00 
5,620.49 
"$26,637.09 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


LIABILITIES: 
Accounts Payable — Trade Creditors 
Payroll Taxes and Deductions 


DEFERRED INCOME: 


Prepaid Membership Dues 
SURPLUS: 


Balance, June 30, 1958 
Profit — Current Year 


TOTAL 


$ 2,688.71 
130.85 
$ 2,819.56 


2,755.00 


$13,945.58 
7,118.95 
$21,062.53 
$26,637.09 

















ship Committee, but unfamili 
arity with each other’s work is 
still a stumbling block which re 
mains as a part of the greater 
problem of lack of communica. 
tion between human beings, be 
they architects or not. 


o 


Back there following 1857 the 
main topic of discussion for 
architects was the battle of the 
styles. You had strong idea 
about the relative merits of 
Medieval, Classic, Renaissance, 
or Gothic. Painters and sculptor 
even went so far as to say there 
was no art at all in your architec. 
ture. Your most treasured posses. 
sion was your library and you 
carefully kept it under lock and 
key lest some other pilfer you 
idea mine. But in spite of this 
atmosphere of professional dis 
trust, the architects did form 
their Institute which we now 
proudly carry on. 

These are good times and 
everybody and his brother seems 
to be organizing some group and|~ 
having a meeting. We have or)” 
ganizations of organizations and) 
committees on committees and)” 
meetings on meetings until we're)” 
about meetinged to pieces and)” 
yet we try to carry on earning)” 
the rent money, the food ani)” 
clothing, and supporting a pro/” 
fessional organization with the] 
time we have left. Too often) 
there is none left over for the 
worthwhile activities in which” 
we all want to take part, ani) 
too little energy for all we want] 
to do. i. 

This then is one of our curl” 
rent problems, a case of having)” 
to be selective in our activities)” 
and more efficient in the dail” 
routine. We will have to face up” 
to perplexity and solve this ap 
parent problem of too much ti 
do, but in so doing don’t omit” 
the monthly dinner meeting 4 
the Chicago Chapter. You cal 
still make your conversation with 
your fellow architects as edify: 
ing or as earthy and practicd 
as you like. In the midst of al 
this more or less civilized hustk 
and bustle you can still do that 
What do you say? 
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What IS a good 


PROPE 
NY 


Real Estate sales and loans must offer long- 
term security...a characteristic of GENUINE 
LATH and PLASTER... its durability and ease 
of maintenance give the buyer and lender all 
the certainty he needs. 

All property eventually changes hands... 
a matter of concern to the architect who 
knows that functionalism and design must 
combine to represent sound, long-term invest- 
ment value. 

















better... always... with 
GENUINE LATH AND PLASTER 


THE LATHING FOUNDATION OF CHICAGO 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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INFORMATIONAL 
MEETINGS AND 
MATERIALS 


WATCH YOUR MAIL 


For Announcement Of 


First Fall Meeti 
MANUFACTURERS — eering 


LOTTI TUUMUUU 
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OF QUALITY > 000000000 
BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


‘DESIGNER 
MANUFACTURER 
CONTRACTOR 


CHICAGO CHAPTER COUNCIL 


INCORPORATED 


Producers’ Council, Inc. 


228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1 = 
do that Suite 2103 ¢ Ph. RA 6-0578 —Today, building the greater (YJ Chicago of Tomorrow” 




















ADDENDUM 


Lighting in 
Architecture 

A full-day seminar on “Light- 
ing in Architecture” will be held 
at the Chicago Lighting Insti- 
tute, 140 S. Dearborn on Thurs- 
day, December 3rd. The meeting 
is being jointly sponsored by the 





Chicago Chapter, AIA, the Illi- 
nois Society of Architects, Chi- 
cago Section—Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society, and The 
Lighting Institute. Registration, 
including lunch, is $12.00. The 
lunch is to be served at The Fair 
Store. 

Object of the program is to 
assist both architects and light- 
ing engineers to understand the 
interrelationship of light and 





halkboard 
laridge [tatkboar 


Tinicum Elementary School, 
Tinicum, New Jersey 
Architect: Jules Gregory, 
Lambertville, N.J. 


QUALITY... PERMANENCY at LOW COST! Claridge 


continues to modernize and improve chalkboard 
and bulletin board manufacturing in step with new 


educational demands. 36 years experience concen- 
trated on ONE purpose: the FINEST chalkboards and 
bulletin boards with greatest educational value. 


CLARIDGE to define their standard of quality. 
1 Duracite Chalkboards in Seven Colors 8 Extruded Aluminum Chalkboard and Corkboard Trim 


2 Grapholite Chalkboards 


4 Horizontal Sliding Chalkboards 
5 Vitracite Porcelain Enamel Chalkboards 
6 Durasteel Chalkboards in Seven Colors 
7 Fabricork Fabric Surface Bulletin Boa 






9 Claridge Factory Built Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 
3 Asbestocite Chalkboards 10 Claridge Washable Chalkboards 11 Vertical Sliding Chalkboards 
12 Claridge Reversible Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 


Schools and architects around the world name 


13 Extruded Aluminum Display and Trophy Cases 
14 Extruded Aluminum Bulletin Board 
15 Claridge Swing Leaf Display Boards 


rds 








Pees sees ese eee eee 
HARRISON, 

4 Claridge PRODUCTS and Equipment Inc. ARKANSAS . 

| (C Please send (0 Send samples or additional E 

. catalog 1119 data on items circled below: BE 

NEW | a 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1 
a a 

Full Color i 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 i 
Catalog 8 Name a 
Larger, many real colors, a i 
more detail. Get Catalog 1119 Hf School B 
to help you solve replacement, i il 
remodeling, or new building BB Address. i 
problems. You'll find r a 
much helpful information. Bp Ci m 


















architecture and the dependence 
of one on the other. 

A summary of the principal 
segments of the program follows: 


Light is Architecture—The em- 
ployment of light. 

Wilbur Riddle, AIA, Resident 
Architect, Nela Park Lighting 
Institute, General Electric Co. } 











Is There a Saturation Point in 
Lighting Levels? 
C. L. Crouch, Technical Direc. 
tor and Fellow Illuminating En- 
gineering Society, New York. 


























Footcandles Versus Vision. 


Willard Allphin, Fellow—IES. 


Light Sources — An accessory 7 
or a necessity? : 
Raymond E. Wozniak, Illumi- 7 
nation Engineer. 


F.C. Versus B.T.U. Versus 
Watts Versus Tons. 
Robert C. Geyer, ISA. 


Architecture and Light as a : 
Partnership. 
William Foulks, Fellow—IES. 


The City Calls 
The City of Chicago is looking 


for a young, but experienced, 7 
architect to fill the post of Assist- 7 
ant City Architect. Contact Paul 7 
Gerhardt, Jr., City Architect, 7 
Room 1012 in the City Hall-7 
RAndolph 6-8000, Ext. 2200. 









New Covers 






A series of new cover designs © 
for INLAND ARCHITECT, the first 7 
of which appears this month, is 7 
being created by Adrian Lozano. 
Adrian is active in chapter affairs, 
a member of the Publications 
Committee and associated with 
Pereira & Associates at 316 North 
Michigan. He is also the author 
of a column reporting on various 
art shows and exhibits of the 
inland area. His first appearance 
as columnist is also in this issue. 
























Homes for Better Living 


The American Institute of 
Architects has announced that 
the Homes for Better Living 
Awards Program, which has 
been carried out in previous 
years on a regional basis, will be 
held on a national basis this 
year. Any architect, builder o 
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How telephone = 
planning helps , ef “ 
you sell homes gf \3e 
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It gives you a feature to offer that 
people are looking for — concealed 
wiring and convenient outlets all 
through the house. And home buy- 


oking ers are quick to realize how easily 

need, this lets them add color extension 

a phones when and where they want, 
au. 


without drilling into walls. 





This new selling feature is inex- 
















0. _ pensive to have installed—if you do 
it while you’re building. 

; If you call during your planning 
~ a ; stages, we can help you include 
ith, is telephone planning in your blue- 
yzano. prints. We’ll be happy to work right 
ifFairs, along with you. In Chicago, call 
ations RAndolph 7-3351. Outside Chicago 
1 with call your Bell Telephone Business 
North Office. 
author 
7arious 
of the 
arance 
a ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE 
iving 
ute of 
d_ that 
Living 
sh has 
revious 
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Se This is the symbol home-buyers are looking for 


















owner of a home may enter a 
house in the competition, but 
entry slips must be received at 
the Octagon in Washington, 
D.C. on or before January 15, 
1960. The entry fee is $10.00 and 
a three-ring binder similar to 
that used in the AIA’s National 
Honor Awards program will be 
provided for the submission of 
photos, floor plans and other data 
which will form the basis of 
judgment. 

Awards are to be made in two 
categories of three classes each. 
The first category covers homes 
custom designed and built for 
individual owners and the sec- 





ond, speculatively built homes. 
The classes in category 1 are: 
less than 1600 sq. ft.; 1600 to 
2800 sq. ft.; and, more than 2800 
sq. ft. Classes in category two 
are: under $15,000; $15,000 to 
$25,000; and, more than $25,000. 


Liaison Representatives 


The Building Industry Affairs 
Committee of which Ralph 
Stoetzel is Chairman has an- 
nounced the appointment of the 
following committee members to 
be liaison representatives to 
other organizations in the con- 
struction industry. 





here are proven facts on 


WALL STABILITY 
achieved with 1B} Autoclaved Block 
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Facts are facts! Thanks to: AUTOCLAVING you 
can forget whatever worries you've had regarding 
the stability and appearance of block walls. 

1B WAYLITE Preshrunk Block assure you: 


© Moisture content of 17%—linear shrinkage of only 
0.017% (Modified British Method), 0.036% (Rapid 
Method)—so low you actually increase wall 
Stability by as much as 50%. 


© Compressive strength well over the Grade A, 
ASTM. C-90 specifications of 1000 psi. 


© Block 1 to 2 pounds lighter in weight because 
they're dry—cleaner, sharper edges and improved 
color for easier laying and attractive appearance. 


© Lower wall costs due to fewer joints and less 
reinforcement. 


Such advanced performance is possible only 
with AUTOCLAVED high pressure steam cured 
block. To give you such block, IB invested nearly 
$1,000,000.00 in AUTOCLAVING equipment and 
techniques — increasing WAYLITE Preshrunk 
Block capacity 50% to meet your demands 

for superior block for exposed walls. 


Daily. testing in our plants is supplemented 
by licensed testing agencies. “Prove to 
yourself the advantages of high pressure 
steam curing” by visiting our plants anytime 
... or phone FR 2-8727 for samples 

and complete test data. 


Richard Mine, Basil Georges 
Chicago Chapter 
Producers Council, Inc. 
228 N. LaSalle St. 

Emil Nigro, President 
Adrian Lozano, Louis S. Jacobs 

Home Builders Association 

of Chicagoland 

130 W. Randolph St. 

Kimball Hill, President 
Paul McCurry, Basil Georges 

Construction Specifications 

Inst. 

Carl Heimbrodt, President 
Lester Johnson, Thomas Cooke, 
Ralph Stoetzel 

Building Construction 

Employers’ Assn. 

228 N. LaSalle St. 

Raymond D. Berry, President 
Thomas Cooke, Lester Johnson 

Cook County Inspection 

Bureau 

175 W. Jackson Blvd. 

C. Geisert 

Western Actuarial Bureau 

222 W. Adams St. 

E. M. Searl, Supt. of Engr. 

Moore, Case, Lyman & 

Hubbard Ins. Co. 

175 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Albert G. Arnold 
William Pavlecic 

National Electric Sign Assn. 

10912 S. Western Ave. 

Maurice R. Ely, Exec.-Sec. 
Jack Ota, Basil Georges 

Chicago Building Trades 

Council 
130 N. Wells St. 
Earl J. McMahon 
Edward Matthei 
Ventilating & Air Conditioning 
Contractors Assn. of 
Chicago 

228 N. LaSalle St. 

Henry J. Couch, Exec.-Sec. 
























































OUR APOLOGIES... 


. .. to Edward C. Augustin, AIA, 
who was appointed Sanitary Dis- 
trict Architect of the Metropolitan 
Sanitary District, not District En- 
gineer, as we said in a previous 
issue, and to John I. Schlossman 
and Hans Friedman for the erro- 
neous by-line on an article in the 
October issue entitled, “Architec- 
ture — Field of Challenge and 
Opportunity.” The article should 
have carried Mr. Schlossman’s 
by-line as it was based on a talk 
he presented at the May dinner 













meeting of the Chicago Chapter. 
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CELLULAR FLOORS 


Electrified For me Flexibility 





Article 358 of the National Elec- 
trical Code, entitied “Cellular 
Concrete Floor Raceways” 
covers the use of this system. 


Condufior = 


ELECTRICAL WIRING SYSTEM 












codes with Underwriters label- 
ing service available. 








*TRADE MARK REGISTERED 








Cutaways show simplicity of electrified FLEXICORE* floor system. With the CONDUFLOR* system 
_ of electrical wiring, it gives office buildings concrete floors with almost unlimited flexibility. 






FLEXICORE-CONDUFLOR is an ingenious method of transforming floors from mere structural 
platforms into actual working areas. Metal CONDUFLOR feeder ducts, working in conjunction 
with hollow FLEXICORE concrete floor construction, produce a flexible electrical system. 






The hollow FLEXICORE floor slabs are fire resistive — and as no additional fire-proofing is 
needed, considerable savings are effected in construction costs. 









Calumet 


FLEXICORE CORP. 


pAAmericau- Marietta 


COMPANY 


BOX 539 Concrete Products Division 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 9301 GRAND AVENUE 
Phones: FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
East Chicago: EXport 8-0940 Phone Gladstone 1-1610 
Gary: TUrner 6-9210 


NAtional 5-7535 


Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 


MN 











3,000 psi. 


ART ROOM 
cRICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


100 LBS. PER CU. FT. 


In Second Highest Buildir 
in U. S. With Reinforce 
Concrete Frame, at 15§ 
Lake Shore Dr., Chicas 
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This new 34 story structure overlooking 
Michigan on Chicago's near north side, the secg 
highest in the United States with a reinforg 
concrete frame, is one of the most econo 
structures of its type ever built. 


am i sionals 2 est 


Thanks to the use of Materialite Lightweight C 
crete Aggregate, the 3,000 psi. floor slabs weigh 
only 100 Ibs. per cubic foot permitted a substan 
reduction in footings and columns. A total of 6; 
cubic yards of Materialite Lightweight Cones 
will be required on the project. 


Ask us to show you the benefits and economie 
specifying concrete made with Materialite Lig 
weight Concrete oe The evidence 
convincing. 


Exclusive Sealed-Surface Aggregate Seals Air In, Keeps © 
Moisture Out, Thus Saving 40% In Concrete Weight. | 


Far superior to other lightweight aggregates, Materialite 
best dimensional stability, provides far better heat and ac 
tical insulation and reduces the cement requirement. A i 
plant near Chicago assures ample supplies of Materi 
at all times in any gradation desired. 


Architects & Engineers: 
Shaw, Metz & Dolio, Chicago | 
~~ General Contractor: 
fn = Crane Construction Company, 
at Chicago 








ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


MaTERIAL SERVICE CORPORATIC 


300 West Washington Street ¢ Chicago 6, Illin 
LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE AGGREGATE 


FRanklin 2-3600, Extension 293 
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